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ABSTRACT 

This paper traces events in the life of George 
Peabody. Born in Danvers, Massachusetts near Boston, Peabody attended 
a district school for four years and was apprenticed in a general 
store at an early age. After four years of apprenticeship, Peabody 
worked with his brother in a dr.ipery shop, then traveled to the 
District of Columbia with his uncle to open a store at age 16. By 19, 
Peabody was in partnership in the firm Riggs, Peabody and Co., a 
drygoods importing and wholesaling business now relocated in 
Baltimore (Maryland). Highlights of Peabody's life are noted: (1) he 
was a financier in the sale of state bonds abroad; (2) he was 
disappointed in romance; (3) he was snubbed by British aristocracy 
until the Duke of Wellington accepted his invitation; (A) he had made 
numerous endowments to cultural institutes, low-cost housing in 
England, science museums, and libraries which were named after him; 
(5) he had worked to restore an educational system to the South after 
the devastation of the Civil War; and (6) at his unusual funeral 
there was a public display of sorrow. '(EH) 
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Apprentieeshii). 1<S()"'-1 1 

llKiinas Peahody and his uil'e , Judith Hod^e Peahody h\ed at 205 NNashington Street. 
I)an\ers, Massachusetts, 19 miles Ironi Boston, i iiey liad N children. (Jeorge Peab()d\, third born 
and second son, went lour years to a district school. 
^ riioinas Peabody, the father, was not successlul. He sold most of his land. His home was 

Q mortgaged, (ieorge Peabody's classmate from a better-off family went to Lancaster Academy. 
^ (.George was apprenticed in Sylvester Proctor's general store. 

He opened the store, swept, cleaned, put out produce, carried boxes, rolled barrels, stacked 
shelves, waited on customers, and copied accounts. Penmanship was important. 

Proctor's store was a good place to learn about people, trading, and the world. Sums, 
difficult in school, had to be accurate. 

Cieography came naturally: sugar and moiasses from the West Indies, superfine woolens 
from England, linen from Ireland, cloves from the Spice Islands, cinnamon from Ceylon, cofTee 
from .\rabia, cotton from India. 

Vou waited on customers, judged when to grant credit, withhold it, collect it; learned 
barter trade; Knglish pounds, shillings, and pence; dollars and cents. 

.\lter four years as apprentice, lieorge had earned his room and board plus $5 cash and a 
new suit of clothes. To precepts from. Syl\ ester Proctor. Peabody later said, "I attribute much of 
m> success." ' P- ^■ears later ( I<S52i. he asked SyKester Proctor to lay the cornerstone of the 
I'irsl Peabody InsliUile Library. Dainers (renamed Peabody i, one of seven Peabody libraries. 
Ritliis. Peabodv and (^>.. IN 11- 14 

At age 15 Pealiody \isited his maternal grandparents in Thetford, \ t., returning \ ia 
Iknnstead, \. 11., visiting his mother's sister and hiisbancl. He then went to Newburyport. 15 
miles north of Dan\ers, to work in older brother l)a\id's drapery shop. 

In May ISll. his father died and the lireat I'ire of New buryport ruined business. His 
lather's brother, Lnde John Peabody. urged (.Jeorge to go south with him to open a stctre in 
(Georgetown, H. (\ The l6-year-ol(l got a letter of credit fi om a Newburyport merchant and 
$2,000 in merchandise from Boston merciiant .lames Reed. Later, worth millions. Peabody, in 
Bftston said of James Reed: "Here is nn" iirst patron. ..who sold me my first bill of goods." P- 
J Ceorge and his uncle sailed on the brig I 'dfttc \'r(tiu Newlniryport, dct.w n (he .\tlantic, llu- 
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Jiisl roc'oivofl and for sale l)y (U'orijo Poaliocly. Hridije Slreel jl kM»ruol()>Mi. !").( 
20 d(»|zcMil Clonllenion's Loatlioi Clloxos 
200 pieces India ( 'ollon 
100 l.adies Indis|.HMisal)les 

1,000 pr Ladies Morocco Simes, Assorted Colonrs 
2 cases Men's Imhc Hats |elc.|' ^- PP- ■^'^'^-^ 
()i conscriiJtable aye diiriny tiie War oi 1S12, he drilled 12 days al Fort Warbiirton. Md. 

of 

()n(^liis mess mates, Francis Scott Key, composed Ihe Slar S{mii!>lcd Haiiiwr. 

In the War of 1812 Peabody met John Pendleton Kennedy, later a novelist and I'.S. 
Secretary of the Navy. As Peabody's trustee, Kennedy planned the Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
(reference library and (Conservatory of Music, both now part of Johns Hopkins I'niversity). 
Kennedy recorded his "Remembrance of [(Jeorge Peabody as] a rather ambitious and showy, well 
dressed and trig young soldier." ' ^- P- -^^^^ 

Peabody also met older War of 1812 soldier Klisha Rigjjs, an established (Georgetown 
merchant. Riggs propo.scd a partnership with 19-year-old Peabody. Riggs, Peabody and (""o., 
drygoods importers and wholesalers, moved from (ieorgetown, !).(?., to Baltimore, Md.; and 
continued as Peabody, Riggs and (^o. ( 1829-43). F'orty years after their first meeting, the older 
Riggs wrote to Peabody in London: 

But few men can look back for as many years as we both can and examine over all 
our business transactions in friendly intercourse with as much pride and satisfaction as we 
can. You always had the faculty of an extraordinary memory and strong mind >vhich 
enabled you to carry out your plans iictter than almost any other man 1 e\er knew, and to 
these 1 attribute much of your prosperity with extraordinary perseverance.* ^' P- 
Selling American Stale Bonds Abroad: 1S37-4S 

In 1814, their home mortgaged. Peabody's mother and her children had to li\e with nearby 
relatives. In 1817, (iettrge Peabody bouuht back the home, was the family's support. emplo\ed 
two of his brothers, and paid for the education ot his younuer siblings, and later (heir children. 

In fall 1827, (leorije Peabody first went abroad to sell soutlicrn cotton in Lancashire. 
ICngland, and buy ICngiish yoods »ith the profits, lie made live trips abroad. 1S27-37. remaining 
in London the rest of his life except for three \isils home i 1856. 1869). 

In 1835 Maryland appointed three commissioners to sell its $8 million bond issue abroad to 
finance canals and railroads. In 1836 when a commissioner resiuned. Peabod\ was a|)p(iinled in 
his place. 

The financial Panic of 183"' lasted until 1848. Nine states, includinu Maryland, defaulted 
on bond interest i>ayments. Peabod\ in London had (o sell Maryland's bonds in the lace oi 
repudiation. ( 'hidinu state leaders for repudialinu their bonded iiideb'edness. Peabod\ assured 
Kuropean in\estors that Maryland would pay interest retroacti\ely, lie sold the Ixmds cheapl\ to 
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Bariiiu l^rnthors and hoiiylit many hinisoH' at lo\v cost. W hen interest payments resumed, lie 

rea|M'cl a Inrtiine. 

Kslher Kli/abeth 1 loppin, 1S3S 

The prospect ol a ne>v, yniniji Oiieen \ ictoria on the British throne brouijht many 
Americans to London for her coronation, .lime 28, 1838, incliidJn^beautirul Esther Klizabeth 
I loppin ( 1819-1905), aye 19, from Providence, R. 1. 

Slie had earlier met Alexander Lardner in Philadelphia, 1835. They were infatuated but 
parted, she to finish school and go to England for the coronation. 

Peabody, the proverbial bachelor, fell in love with Esther Iloppin. Friends talked about it 
in London, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Business associate William Bond from New 
York wrote: "There is a report in circulation that you are to be married. Is the story true?. ...I 
hope it is really to take place. You will be too old if you put it off much longer." ^2: pp. 33-37) 

Esther Hoppin returned to Providence, again met .Alexander Lardner, realized that her 
engagement to Peabody >vas a mistake, and explained it all in a letter to Peabody. 

Mrs. \V. Hyde, wife of Peabody's New York business associate, wrote him: "Miss Hoppin 

feels your kindness in wishing her to retain the muff and fur.... (?ustom has made it imperative 

that after an engagement is broken. ..all presents shall bo returned even to the value of a pin." * ^* 
pp. 156-157) 

Another friend w rote Peabody: "I share. ..your feelings, at the blighting of hopes so fondly 
cherished, at the crushing of expectations." P- After Peabody died, a letter in the 

Providence Jotiniai read: "I well remember, when in London, 28 years ago, hearing all this talked 
over in a chosen circle of friends; and also at a brilliant dinner-party. ..in |Marseilles, P'rance), it 
was thoroughly discussed." P- ^^^-^^ 

In New ^ nrk, when Peabody was an old man near death, a Iriend congratulated him on 
being the greatest philanthropist of his time. Peabody said: " After my disappointment long ago, I 
determined to devote myself to my fellow-beings, and am carrying out that decisicrn to iny best 
ahiiit>. - ' PP- 1^>»>-K>1) 

IXtluM Hoppin married Alexander Lardner, a cashier in the Bank of the Lnited States in 
Philadelphia. They had a happy marriage and two children. Lardner died at age 40. Esther 
outiixecl Peabody by 36 years. 

\nierican artist Thomas Sully's portrait of ICsther Hoppin shows her beauty, her curled 
aul^urn hair in ringlets on bare shoulders, eyes looking into the misty distance, a thin smile on full 
red lips, ICxangeline had her loxer, Dante his Beatrice, Peabody his l Ather--and a dream of what 
might ha\e been. 

M'ter 1843, Peabody's new firm, (Jcorge Peabody and ("o., sold \merican state securities, 
helped linance the Mexican \\ ai loan, shipped I'.uropean iron and steel for \merican railroads, 
helped linance the Atlantic Cable Co., and was ultimately the root of the .1. P. Morgan banking 
house. Peabody made a fortune, then gave it away. 
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1-irst \\ orld's l-air. 1S51 

I'riiuo AllHMt. UiiocMi X iotoria's luisbancl. proposed tlio lirst World's l-'air. 1S51. "Hyde 
rark.-.'vvill ho tiiriiod into the bivouac ol all the vagabonds of London, " complained the London 
Times. Said a House of ( ^uiimons opponent: "It is the.. .greatest fraud.. .pahiied upon tlie people of 
this country,. ..to introduce aniongsl us foreign stuff of every description." ' PP- ^-^7-238) 

Joseph Paxton's architectural design, Ihc (Jreat Oyslal Palace, was a glass exhibition hall 
supported by barrel transepts. Tree lovers decried cutting down three giant elms. Paxton roofed 
them in, creating another sensation. 

Other governments but not the I'.S. financed their exhibitions. American products piled 
up on Southampton docks. The large 40,000 square-foot American pavilion was unadorned. 
Satirical magazine Punch wrote, "We could not help.. .being struck by the glaring contrast 
between large pretensions and little performance [of] America." The New York Evening Post 
correspondent in London wrote: "American wares, which are good, are so barely displayed, 
so.. .ambitiously spread out in so large a space," < P- No one knew what to do until Peabody 

offered a loan of $15,000. 

Many of the six million people who visited the (Jreat ICxhibition saw at the .\merican 
pavilion Alfred C. Hobbs's unpickable lock. Samuel (\)lt's revolvers, Hiram Power's statue The 
(Week Slave. (\rus Mc("ormick's reaper. Richard M. Hoo's cylinder printing press, atid Bond's 
sjjring g()\ ernor. 

\h()nt Peabody's well known hospitality, \\ illiani S. Albert wrote: 

In 1S3S when on a visit to London, I lodged in the same linuse with him for sexeral 

weeks, l iider the same roof were assembled mutual friends from the city of his adoption. 

on \\\wm he took pleasure in bestowing tb.ose marks of attention so grateful in a foreign 

land, inakinu the house a home to us all. ' P- 

i^i-ldie sucli firms as American L.xpress. Ceoriic Peabody ami Co. secuietl for xisiliiiij 
\inericaiis tickets to parliament, the theater, and opera; arranged tours, honored letters of credit, 
shipped sjnocls. made loans. ga\e conniiercial adxice. 

Rushed with business and social calls. Peabod\ asked \mbassador .\bbott Lawrence's 
adxice aimiit a Peai-)od\ -hosted .luiy 4. 1S51. British-. \mer ican dinner. 

It ^^as 6S \ears since the American Rexolution. 3"" \ eais since the War of 1S12. ten years 
since the dispute \>ith Britain oxer the Maine boundary. Britishers disdainec! .\mericaiis as brasli 
and boastful. 

\mliassador Lawrence cautionetl Peabod\ : 

Ladv Palmerston |the Biitish Prime Minister's uile| was here. Slie has seen the 

leading ladies of the tow n and cjuoted one as sa\ ing tlie fashionables are tired of balls. 1 am 
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(luilo saliiiecl that the lasliionables and aristocracy of l.diiclon do not wish to atlond. ''■ P- 
247) 

Prospects looked dim until Peabody inxited the Duke ol W ellinuton, xictor o\er Napoleon 
at \\ aterloo and ICn^land's saviour. The crusty S4-ycar-old Duke said yes. I^ritisli aristocracy 
lollowed. A thousand quests attended Peahody's .July 4, 1851, dinner. .\ professional master ol 
ceremonies toasted Her Majesty the Queen, the President of the I nited States, and Anylo- 
American friendship. 

.\ttendinf; this social hi^hli^ht, besides the Duke, were Members of Parliament, (roxernor 
Neill S. Brown of Tennessee, the I'.S. Minister to Russia, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
governor of the Bank of England, and various nobility- 

r.S. .\mbassador Lawrence praised Peabody: "Your idea of bringing together. ..two of the 
greatest nations upon earth.. .was a most felicitous conception.... I congratulate you." ' ^" P- ^^0) 

Peabody topped his July 4, 1851, dinner with one for departing Americnn exhibitors. 
Speeches given by British and American notables were published in a book, vellum copies of 
which were gratefully acknowledged by President Millard Fillmore, Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Wellington, and others. 

Business associate William W. Corcoran, with whom Peabody had marketed the Mexican 
War Loan and who had donated the Corcoran Art (Gallery to Washington, D.C., wrote Peabody: 
" Vou will make us proud to call you friend and countryman." Peabody replied: "However liberal 
I may be here, I cannot keep pace with your noble acts of charity at home ; but one of these days... I 
shall liecome a strong competitor of yours in benevolence!'' P- 2<>f>' 
I'irst Peabody Institute Library, 1852 

Peabody's birthplace, Danvers, Mass., celebrated its hundredth year ot separation from 
Salem, .June 15 1852. Peabody explained to the ( >ntennial Committee: 

My engagements do not permit me to attend.... It was in a luiiiible house in the 

South Parish that 1 was born and in the common schools.. .obtained the limited education 

m> parents could alTord. To the principles learned there I owe. ..any success Hea\en ha , 

lieen pleased to grant me.... ] To repay my debt| 1 enclose a sentiment to lie opened alter the 

leading of this letter. ^^'P- 

Tiiat sentiment read: " Iklucation, a Debt Due l-roni Present to I-'uture Cenerations." W ith 
it \\as a check for the first Peabody Institute Library, Danvers (renamed Pealiody), to which lie 
uave a total of $217,600 for a building, lyceum hall and fund, and library. W hen Danxers was 
divided north and south, Peabody gave North Danvers a total of $100,000 for a similar institute. 
He later founded Peabody libraries in Ceoruetown, Mass. (where his mother was born); 
Newburyport, Mass., where he worked in brother David's drapery shop; 'riietford, \ t.. where he 
\isited his maternal grandparents; (;eorizeto\Mi, D.C, and Ikillimore, se\en libraries, one in e\ei> 
city >\liere he li\ed and worked. 
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Poahocly Institute lihr;iries uorc tluMi adult eclucatioii lecture centers, iww tax-suppctrtec! 
puliiic liiiraries. Ralph W akict l-juersdii. Daniel \\ ebster, yctuiij; Abe Lincoln, and hundreds a[ 
ponpular ministers, politicians, scientists lectured and spread learninii in such institutes. 
Peahody Institute of Haltiniore, 1S(>() 

I'd Marylanders \ isitinji London ( 1S51, 1S54, and 1S56), Peabctdy proposed a larjjo cultural 
institute, but nothinjj happened. He wrote .lohn Pendleton Kennedy: "I suppctse you Baltimore 
people do not care to ha>e an institution established amon^ you, as I have heard nothiny of the 
su}jjjesti(tri |I 1 made... s(tme years ajjo. " P- 

Kennedy planned the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, modeled (tn the British Museum: a 
special rel'erence library, lecture hall and I'und, Peabody academy of mu.sic, art gallery, and prizes 
for Baltimore school students. 

Peabody ultimately gave $1.4 million to the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. Bitterness 
arose over the site, over the Maryland Historical Society's role in the ne>v in.stitute, and over the 
dvil War. 

Dedicating the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, October 25, 1866, Peabody reconciled 
former ("ivil War enemies. He pleaded: "May not this Institute be a common ground where all 
may nuet burying former differences and animosities? May not Baltimore, the birthplace of 
religious toleration, Iwcome the star of |)olitical tolerance and charity?" P- "^^'^ 

.\ photograph taken from the roof of a nearby building shows Peabody. age 71. on the steps 
of the Peabody Institute of Ikjltimore, greeting schoolchildren. Trustee .Josias Pennington told 
how Peab(tdy picked up children, kissed them, and put them down with the tenderness of a father. 
"The scene brought tears into many eyes, and many a handkerchief that waved was moist." P- 
47) 

Peabody admitted errors made o\er the legal rights of the Maryland Historical Society, 
originally asked to administer the Institute. He gave $20,000 to the Society's publication fund. He 
asked humbly that they »ithdra» from the (triginal agreenuMit. The trustees acquiesced. 
Harmony pre\ ailed. 

During that ISOO-O" I .S. \isit. .lohn W . (iarrett. Baltimore and ( )hio Kailritad president, 
brought together Peabod\ and Baltimore merchant .lohns Hopkins. Hopkins, a wealthy 
unmarried (Quaker, sought a benefaction to endow. Peabody told Hopkins: 

W hen age came upon me, and. ..aches and pains made me realize that 1 >>as not 
immortal. 1 felt, alter taking care of my relati\es. great anxiety to place the millions 1 had 
accumulated so as to accomplish the greatest good for humanity. P 

Peabody told ho^^ he had asked friends to be his trustees and ga\e them increasing funds 

»hich they used "lor good anfl humane purposes \nd so, 1 have gone on and from that day 

leali/ed uith increasing enjo\ iiient the pleasui e ol gi\ing. ' • P 

r»enty-lour hours later. .lohns Hopkins' will recctrded his $S million endowment for the 
.lohiis Hopkins I ni\ersit\. 1 htspital. and Medical School. 
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Pcabody Homes of London, 1862 

Peabody >vanted to do soniothiny yrand for London. Ilis intoi iiiediary c(tnsiiltefl social 
rerormer Lord Shaftesbury, >vho said tliat tlio uorkint! poor's ureatost need uas !o»-cosi honsiny. 

Peaix)dy's bousing gift in 1862 came amid .\ntilo-.\nier'can (^ivil War tension. I pper class 
Britons favored the South. The British-built ("onfederate s'.up Alabama had destroyed SO I nion 
merchantmen and a I nion warship. 

It amazed Britons that an .\merican ga\e to a city and country not his (mn $2 5 million for 
housing the norking poor. Peabody is better kinmn in London today, where 26,000 people still 
live in Peabody Homes, than he is in the United States. 
Peabody Museums of Science, 1866 

On his 1866-67 U.S. visit, Peabody consulted with Kobert Charles Winthrop (1809-90). 
Winthrop was trained in Daniel Webster's law office, was distinguished Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, was later Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
and was Webster's successor in the U.S. Senate. 

Amazed at the scope of Pcabody's philanthropy, Winthrop helped plan three Peabody 
museums: anthropology at Harvard, natural history at \ ale ($150,000 each); and the Peabody 
Essex Museum, Salem ($140,000), for maritime history and Essex (Tounty historical papers. 
Peabody Education Fund, 1867 

Peabody was shocked by (Tivil War devastation he saw in the South in 1866. l<"ormer 
(;o\ernor of South (^arolina William .\iken wrote that the S<tuth was ruined, nothing could save it, 
"Its destruction is now certain." ' 1- P- 

Taking out his P'ebruary 7, 1867, letter founding the $2 million Pealiody l^ducation Fund. 
Peabody told Winthroj}: .\nd now I come to the last, for which I will do the most, now and 
hereafter. \\ inthrop, who chaired the fund, helped select its distinguished trustees, who met in 
Washington, D.r.'s \\ illard Hotel the next day. 

Years later. President Bruce R. Payne of (Jeorge Peahorly (^ollege for Teachers descril->eil 
that first meeting: 

There stand se\eral g(tvernors (tf states ixith XOrth and South; senators of the 
United States, Ulysses Uirant...and Admiral I'arragut.... Mr. W inthrop.. .is called to take 
the chair.... Mr. Peabody rises. ..to read his deed of gilt. .. They kneel. ..in a circle of pra\er. 
the Puritan of New England, the pioneer (tf the W est, the financier of the metropolis, and 
the defeated \ eteran of the Uonlederacy. W ith InMided knee. ..they dedicate this great gilt. .. 
I hey consecrate thenisehes t(t...its wise expenditure. In that act,... not (luite tw(t years alter 
Appomattox, is the first guarantee of a reunited countrv. ' P •-"^'l 

I'or 47 yearr> \ 1S67-1914) the Peabody Kducation I'uiui iiroiiiotetl public schools, teachers' 
inslilutes. and teachei training normal schools in 11 fornuT ( "onlederale states, with West 
\ irginia added because of its po\erty. The trustees included at different times three U.S. 
presidents lU.S. Urant. Rutherfori B. Hayes, and UroNcr Uleselandi. t>xo U.S. Supreme (^turt 



Jiistifos. several state court justices, [wo bishops, se\eral I '.S. ( 'onjjress members, l .S. caiiinet 
members, t>v(i state jjo\ernors, and linanciers .1. P. Morijan, Antlmny Drexel (inspired as PK1<' 
trustee to Inund Drexel I diversity t, and Paul Tuiane (inspired to found Tulane I niversity). 

Tile I'KI'' trustees made Peabody Normal College (outgrowth ol the I niversity of Nasln ille) 
into the South's leading teachers college, lS75-lS>0y; renamed (Jeorge Peabody ("ollege lor 
Teachers, 1909-79, sited next to \ anderbilt I ni\ersity, and renamed (George Peal-M)dy College of 
\ anderbilt I niversity, 1979. 

In 1914, the PHF's $2.3 million principal >vas divided; $1.5 million >vent to CJeorge Pealx)dy 
College for Teachers; $474,000 to 14 southern state university departments of education 
(I niversity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill education building is still called Pealx)dy Hall); and 
$346,797 to the John F. Slater Fund (whose money is still used for .\frican .American education). 

On his last I '.S. visit, Peabody went to White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, .August 1869. 
Present there by chance were southern and northern leaders, including Robert E. Lee. Peabody 
and Lee appeared in a remarkable photograph, Peabody seated between business associate 
William W. Corcoran and Lee. Standing behind were .seven former Confederate generals, 
inchuJing P. (J. T. Beauregard of Louisiana. 

Southern elites praised Peabody 's $2 million PEV. Merrymakers held a (Jreal Peabody 
liaii in his honor. Historian Perceval Keniers wrote, "The alTair that did most to revive |tlie 
Southerners'! esteem was the Peabody ball." Historian E. Merton Coulter wrote: "The greatest 
gesture c.f friendship the South ever made toward tiie North. ..was the Peabody ball in 1869." '2: p. 
73 1 

I hat meeting inspired P'our Conferences on Education in tin- South ( 1898-1901), attended 
by Pl^l'' trustees. Those trustees also served on the Southern Education Hoard ( 1901-14), .John 1). 
Rockefeller's (ieneral Education Hoard ( 1902-14), the Samuel F. Slater P'und for Negro Education 
in the South (Slater acknowledged his debt to Peabody's examplei, the Kosenwald I'und, and the 
\nna T. .loanes F'und. 

Soil-interest led these powerful philanthropists to see that a better educated South was 
needed to ad\ance the national economy. The PEI'' created educational leaders, >vas the first I'.S. 
multimillion dollar foundation to try to solve social problems, the first without religious 
conditions, the first whose influence was national, the first to jjrovide for modification as 
conditions changed, the first to select trustees from the professions and business. Historians agree 
that C.eorge Peabody founded modern American educational philanthropy. 
A Most I inisual I'lineral 

\n ill Peabody sadly left Lee. In Haltimore he saw a photograph of his statue just un\ oiled 
in Threadneedle Street near the London Exchange. In Salem, Mass., he ordered a granite tomb. 
In New \urk he completed his last will, lie arri\ed in London gra\ely ill. He died No\eniber 4, 
1S69, at the home of business associate Sir Curtis Lamjison. 
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Not knowing that IValiody's will re(|iiirc'cl burial in Ameriea, Dean Arthur P. Stanley of 

W estminster Abbey later wrote in his Recnlleclions: 

I was in Naples, and saw in the. ..papers that cleorye Pealiody had died. .. 
("onsiderint>...by reason of his benelactictns to...L(»ndon jthat he wasj entitled to burial in 
Westminster Abbey, 1 tele}irapliod...thal his interment there should lake plaee. P- ' 
Lampsoii telegraphed nephew tieorge Peab(»dy Kusscli in Massaehusetts, \vh«» lelt for 

England to take the body home. There wt uld be at least two weeks' delay. Letters in the London 

press asked for public honors to Peabody. Koyal advisor Arthur Helps told the Queen, who had 

invited Peabody to recuperate at Windsor Castle, "There are many persons , who.. .wish to pay 

public... respect to the memory ol' that good man." '2: p 116) 

The .U«/M/mrt claims were then being negotiated. The V. S. demanded $15.5 million in 

reparations. Britons were incensed. Tension rose. In his Autobiography, .Andrew Carnegie 

recalled that he cabled British cabinet member John Bright: "First and best service possible for 

Monarch, bringing home the body of Peabody. " ^ ^- PP- 891-892) 

On November 10, Prime Minister W. E. Gladstone's cabinet approved transfer of 

Peabody's remains to .America aboard H.M.S. Monarch, Britain's newest, largest warship. 

Ciladslone said publicly, "With the country of Mr. Peabody we are not likely to quarrel." <2: p. 

117) 

The hearse left Lampson's home, noon, November 12, for Westminster Abbey. l .S. 
Ambassador .John Lf)throp Motley wrote to Secretary of State Hamilton I'ish, " The silence and 
decorum in the midst of the chief thoroughfares of this immense city were impressive. " ' P- ' 

The coffin was placed near the tomb of Britain's unknown soldier in the .\bbey. .\meriean 
Embassy secretary Benjamin Moran wrote in his journal: 

I reflected on the marvel(»us career of the man. his earl\ life, his penurious lialiits. 
his vast fortune, his magnificent charity; and the honor. ..then being paid t(» his memory !n 

the Uueen of iMigland in the place of sepulchre of twenty English kings \n anthem was 

sung and the ser\ice...end|ed|--(uM»rge Peabody Inning receiM'fi burial in W estminstei 
.\libey, an honor coveted by nobles and not always granted kings.'-- P- 

The Bish(»p of Lond(»n said, "No uiUitletl conunoner e\er drew round liis gra\e o larye a 
concourse of sincere mourners as (Jeorge Peabody. His name will be the birthright of two great 
nations." '2: p. 1P>I 

The c(dTin lay in the Abbey 30 days. President Grant ordered the I .S.S. Plymouth from 
Marseilles, l''rance, to acc(»mpany the Monarch across the Atlantic. 

Secretary Benjamin Moran's Journal reflected embassy consternation: "Peabody haunts 
the Eegali(»ii fr(»m all parts (»f the w(»rld like a ghost.... ( )lcl Peabody has given us iiuicli tri»ulile.... 
W ill that old maneyei lu> buried?" P- 

The coffin was drawn from Westminster ,\bbey to Waterloo Stati(»n, placed on a si)eeial 
train to Portsmouth dock. In pouring rain, marines formed an honor guard. Scarlet-rolu'd tawn 
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council nuMnl>ers iincler bhwk iinihrollas niinjjlod oddly "ith lines, spars, and heanis of assenililod 
ships. A ijiin salute came Irdiii 11. M.S. Excellvvt.. ThQ Monarch 's bow battery echoed the l>ooni. 
Huyles sounded a luneral dirye. I he American llaij was raised, duns were Tired at minute 
inter\ als. 

Into your hands, said American .Vmliassador Motley, "I deli\ er ...Mr. Pealiodyl's] 
remains." The Monarch's Captain .lohn (^ommerell accepted "this sacred trust." P- '2^^' 

While church bells tolled, the Monarch, at Spithead Harbor, a>vaited the jj;ale's end and the 
long voyage home. 

British honors brought dispute in .\merica. .\ Tnion extremi<-i said, "Peabody's 
remains. ..on a Rritisli ship of war lis an] insult.... Peabody was a secessionist." The charge, often 
made, w as as often denied. 

"My sympathies were with the I nion," Peabody told a Baltimore audience in 1866. 
"Three-fourths of my property was invested in Ignited States Government and State securities.... I 
saw no hope. ..except in I'nion Victory. But I could not turn my back on Southern friends." p. 
121) 

The r.S. (Congress argued over a naval reception for Peabody's remains, (kudgingly, both 
Houses ajjproved. President (Jrant ordered Admiral Farragut to meet thi' Monarch in .American 
waters. 

n.M.S. Monarch, accompanied by the I'.S.S. Plymouth, went south to Madeira, west to 
Bermuda, north toward New Kngland. 

Boston was chagrined that little Portland was chosen because of its deeper harbor. 
('ontro\ersy stirred the Maine legislature, where I'nionists attacked Peabody for his philanthropic 
generosity to the "rebels." 

The Monarch's ("ajMaiii (^tmmerell told .\dmiral l-'arragut that Her Majesty's (;o\ernment 
rec|uired the remains on board two more days as a last mark of resiJcct. Silent Portlanders fiioved 
past the coffin i.Iafuiary 27-2S) in the Monarch 's mortuary chapel. 

Monarch seamen carried the colTin ashore, .January 2^, a cold New I'.ngland wiiitet 's da\. 
Drunmiers sounded a muted roll. The band jjlayed the somber Death March. \ isitors filed by the 
coffin lying in state in Portland's city hall. 

( )n l'"ebruar\ I, M)i) \oices sang The Mcwiah. Mozart's Requiem sounded. Plumed horses 
pulled the hearse through Portland streets. The funeral train entered Peabody, Mass. iSouth 
l)an\ers was renamed Peabody in 1S6S). 

Some leared that if Robert K. Lee attended there would be demonstrations. Lee was too ill 
to attend. Prince Arthur. (Jueen \ ictoria's son, was a surprise guest, along with Massachusetts 
and Maine go^e^nor^, Harvard President ("harles \\ . L.liot, mayors of six nearby cities, and 
trustees ol Peabo(l\ 's institutes. 

Honors recei\efl in life were displayed in the Peabody Institute: (^)neen \ ictoria's specially 
made miniature portrait, the I .S. ( ^ingressional CJold Medal and resolution of jiraise for the Pl'.l''. 
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tlic I'rceclom oftlio (^ity of London, lionorary niomborships in Uio iMslinionijors and (^lothworkcrs' 

( "ompanios. 

Robert Cliarlcs W inthrop said in his oiilouy; 

What a caroor this has ix'on ulioso final sccno lies boinro lis! Tlio trusts he 

established, the institutes lie lounded, the buildinus ho raised stand before all eyes Uo 

planned these for many years.... When I expressed. ..amazement at. ..his purpose, he said to 
me, "Why Mr. \\ inthrop, this is no nen idea for me. I'rom the earliest of my manhood, 1 
have contemplated some such disposition of my property; and I ha\ c prayed my heavenly 
Father day by day, that I might be enabled, before I died, to sho\v my gratitude for the 

blessings which He has bestowed upon me by doing some great good for my fellow-men. " 
(2: p. 126) 

Those words are carved on his Westminster .\bbey marker. lie was buried in Harmony 
(Jrove (?enietery where he played as a boy, where he built the family tomb for father, mother, 
brothers, sisters. The unusual 96-day funeral ended 
What George Peabody Meant to I s 

Betty Parker and I met, 1946, Berea College, Ky., taught at Ferrum College, near Roanoke, 
Va., 1950-52; attended (Jeorge Peabody (^)llege for Teachers, Nashville, summer 1951, and 
continuously 1952-56. 

Harvard historian Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., first urged future Peabody (^)llege President 
b'eli.x Robb to write his Harvard doctoral dissertation on Peabody 's educational philanthropy. 
Preferrin'f to write on education administration, perhaps regretting not ha\ ing done the Peaboch 
study, Rot)b urged I'Vank to do it. 

Reading Peabody papers in Washington, Paltimore. New \urk. Ne>v Kngland, and London, 
we marxeled at his remarkable career. < )ne reason Inr his philanthropy ma\ ha\e been his broken 
engagement to INther Hoppin. Another reason may lia\e been regret at his own lack of education. 
To a nephe>> who asked financial help to attend ^ ale College i IS.^I i, Pealiody wrote: 

ne|)ri\c(I as 1 was of the opportunitN nt olitaining an\thing more than the most 

coiiuiion education. I am well (.|iialilie(i to estimate its \alue in the disad\ antages 1 labor 

under in the society >\hich m\ business and situation in life frec|uently thro>>s 

me,... willingly would 1 no>> gi\c twent\ times the expense attending a good education could 

1 \u)\\ possess it, hu\ it is now too late lor me.'-' P 

In 1S56, Peabod\ olTerecl a clue to his patrioliMU iim\ h(ispi(alit\ : 

Hea\en lias been pleased to re\wu d m\ elTorts with success, and has permitted me to 

establish. ..a house in the great metropolis ol l-Jigland. .. 1 ha\e enclea\ored...to make it an 
\merican house. ...to gi\e it an American atmosphere; to furnish it with American journals: 

to make it a center for \merican news, and .in agreeable place lor my...rrien(ls \isiting 

London '2: p. 21 1 
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Pealiody is iKtw larjjely ^()^^^(ttten. Why? ( )n retirement, lie >vithclre>v liis name from his 
ririn. Ceorye Peabody and (\). continued under his Massachusetts-born partner's name, .1. S. 
Moryan and ( 'o. Morgan's son, John Pierpont Morgan. >vho lx't[an as Ne>v York agent of (Jeorye 
Peabody <Jv: ( 'o.. became the »drld famous international banker, I .S. Steel Corporation founder, 
and financier (tf America's industrial mi^^ht. \ et the forgotten (Jeorge Peabody >vas the root of the 
1 louse of Morgan. 

Rockefeller, (\jrnegie, P'ord, do/ens of other philanthropists were richer, more famous, 
>vith foundations >v()rth hundreds of millions of dollars. Vet Peabody's philanthropy influenced 
them all. 

The Peabody dissertation >vas finished in 1956. Teaching Jobs followed, \ anderbilt 
I'niversity Press published George Peabody, A Biography, 1971, revised 1995 for his 2()0th 
birthday. 

The (Jeorge Peabody story >vas our grand adventure. 
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